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iO pas sum of the whole matter 
is this, that our civilization 
cannot survive materially unless 
it be redeemed spiritually. 


—Wooprow WILSON. 
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The Way, The Truth, and The Life 


O thou great Friend to all the sons of men, 

Who once appear’dst in humblest guse below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

To call thy brethren forth from want and woe!— 
Thee would I sing. Thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations groping on their way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes, thou art still the life; thou are the way 

The holiest know,—light, life, and way of heaven; 
And they who dearest hope and deepest pray 

Toil by the truth, life, way that thou hast given; 

And in thy name aspiring mortals trust 

To uplift their bleeding brothers rescued from the dust. 


—THEODORE PARKER. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH— 
A GREAT GOOD MAN * 


Dores RoBINsON SHARPE 


DISCOVERED Walter Rauschenbusch in the autumn of 1908. I can 
best describe the experience in the words used by John Keats in 
recording his discovery of Chapman’s “Homer”: 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new Planet swims into his ken, 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 


Here in beautiful Rochester, thirty-one years ago, I found an infinitely 
lovely soul—serene, simple, courageous, honest and friendly—a great 
good man. 


It is pertinent to ask, Who is a great man? It is he who inspires 
others to think for themselves; who stirs things up so sedimentation 
does not take place; who breaks the anchylosis of self-complacency 
and starts the stream of public opinion running so that as it goes it 
will purify itself. He is great who tells you the things you already 
know, but which you do not know that you know, until he tells you. 
He is great who shocks you, probes you, arouses you, unsettles you 
with divine dissatisfaction until you are jostled out of your wonted 
ways, pulled out of your mental and moral ruts, stabbed wide awake 
and lifted out of the mire of the commonplace. He is great whom 
many love and others hate, but whom all men respect and none ever 
forget. The great man does what we dare not do, and says what we 
would if we had the mind and the courage. 


He is great to whom writers, reformers, statesmen, theologians, 
preachers, scholars, go—each to re-fill his own cup with more and 
more knowledge. Men of every rank and condition have been drawing 
from the full storehouse of Walter Rauschenbusch’s mind. President 
Theodore Roosevelt journeyed to him to learn social wisdom, as did 
more than twenty state governors, including Woodrow Wilson. 
Kagawa, preacher of righteousness and founder of the Kingdom of 


* The principal address delivered during Rauschenbusch Week at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, October 10, 1939. 
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God Movement in Japan; Harry Emerson Fosdick in Riverside, great- 
est living preacher; John Haynes Holmes, apostle of social justice in 
New York’s Community Church; Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Chris- 
tian-at-large—delightful heretics all—are some of the many who ac- 
knowledge their debt to this modern saint and apostle of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Judged by these and other tests, Walter Rauschenbusch was a great 
good man. Weare still reading him, still talking about him, still trying 
to classify him, still influenced by his life and teachings, still endeavor- 
ing to catch up with his mind. 

This great good man fascinates and inspires us by his social insight, 
his mental acumen, his spiritual awareness, his imagination, his sympa- 
thy, his tenderness, his love. On the whole, I pronounce him the best 
man I have ever known. There have doubtless been men of greater 
intellect, though few, but where are we to look for another such 
combination of intellect and heart, for such a capacity for thinking, 
united with such a capacity for loving? Has there ever been seen in 
our time a purer passion for humanity? In particular we think of him 
as having been in a unique sense, the modern apostle of the Kingdom 
of God. As my mind travels back over these thirty-one years of our 
intimate friendship I feel that I have known no other man who was 
at once so free from all cant, prejudice, hate and ill will, so full of 
love and the good works that love begets, who was endowed with a 
mind so fertile and creative and a Christian enthusiasm so fresh and 
inspiring. 

Walter Rauschenbusch was a free and independent spirit. He owed 
allegiance to no party. His father, brilliant though he was, was not 
an entirely free man. He was a traditionalist. He was afraid—afraid 
of upsetting things, of getting things out of joint, and his fear froze 
his freedom. He walked through the world as though it were an old 
stuffed parlor and he feared to move freely lest he knock the bric-a-brac 
off and break it. Walter Rauschenbusch was different. He was a 
piece of ecclesiastic nebulae thrown off by the Baptist denomination 
as it moved through time in its orbit to complacency. He woke it up. 
He was the first and the greatest of his kind in America—an inde- 
pendent, forthright, single-handed historian and theologian who saw 
the import of the Kingdom of God idea in terms of its contemporary 
relation to man and to humanity. 

When in some future day the skies clear, when the true course of 
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our American Christianity is seen in perspective, when the pronounced 
contours of the immediate years shall be leveled by the flow of glacial 
centuries, then it will be that the character and work of Walter Rausch- 
enbusch will stand out as a medial morain to point the way to end 
man’s inhumanity to man in social expression. 


He was stubbornly honest in his religious faith. He neither deceived 
nor desired to deceive. A distinguishing feature of his character was 
frankness. “The greatest enemy of the Prince of Darkness,” said 
Thomas Carlyle, “is a thinking man.” It is nearer the whole truth 
to say that Walter Rauschenbusch was a straight thinker. Not many 
will disagree with the late Paul Moore Strayer, when he wrote that 
Walter Rauschenbusch “Was the most brilliant and constructive think- 
er and most widely read writer that Rochester ever produced.” 


If you had met Walter Rauschenbusch for five minutes and had con- 
versed with him, he would have so impressed you that you would have 
said, “This is a most extraordinary man,” and this precisely because 
he did not merely talk about Christianity. He lived it. The late 
President Faunce said, “I do not know of a Christian writer in this 
country who has more largely influenced the thinking of his fellow- 
men,” and Dr. A. H. Strong wrote, “No more chivalrous or loving 
spirit was ever born, except our Lord and Redeemer.” 


To have life, and life in abundance, both for oneself and for others, 
is the prayer of every strong and valiant soul. Life to Walter Rausch- 
enbusch was the gracious gift of God, and he was forever grateful for 
it. He ripened through the years. Arrested development never caught 
him; all the days of his life his mind was expanding and reaching out, 
touching every phase of human existence. Nothing was foreign to 
him; nothing that related to human existence was small or insignificant. 
Richard’s description of a modern saint very well described him: 


“He looks not holy, 

Simple his belief. 

His creed for mystic vision do not scan 

His face shows lines cut there by other’s grief, 
And in his eye is love of brother man. 

Not self nor self salvation is his care, 

He yearns to make the world a sunnier clime 
To live in and his mission everywhere 

Is strangely like the Christ’s of olden time.” 
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Roots of Greatness 


Where shall we look for the roots of his greatness? In the first 
place, Walter Rauschenbusch was well born. In Rochester, N. Y., 
October 4, 1861, he first saw the light of day as son of Augustus and 
Caroline (Rhump) Rauschenbusch. He came of a long line of min- 
isters and university graduates. His father, Augustus, at the time of 
Walter’s birth, was a professor in the German Department of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, a position he held for thirty years. 
Walter was the seventh in an unbroken line of ministers. He always 
felt that his mental and moral ancestry had given him a head start. 
In face and feature, taken as a whole, Walter Rauschenbusch had a 
manly and inspiring countenance. The firm lips; the clear, steady, 
lustrous, deep-set, beaming eyes; the splendid head with its fine full 
forehead, gave him a distinguished look. There was nothing small, 
selfish, mean or trifling about the man; he was open, frank, sympa- 
thetic, gentle, generous, fearless and wise. He was not a “plaster 
saint,” but a manly man. 

In the second place, Walter Rauschenbusch had a well-trained mind. 
Always a good student, he graduated primus omnium at the gymnasium 
at Gttersloh, Germany, in 1883, received his A. B. at Rochester in 
1885 and graduated from The Rochester Theological Seminary in 1886. 
From 1881-1891 he was profoundly stirred by reading such books as 
“Progress and Poverty,” by Henry George, “Looking Backward,” by 
Bellamy, “My Religion” by Tolstoi, the Essays of Mazzini, and the 
Prophets of the Old Testament. It was a close study of these Prophets 
that aroused his social consciousness. 


During his college days and thereafter, he associated with good 
people, not always great as judged by social standards, but always 
good. He often said that in those early years in particular, he was 
profoundly influenced by the fine personalities with whom he associated. 
Let me name just one or two: Dr. Webster, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, whom he pronounced his best teacher and from 
whom he got his social alphabet; Professor Hanna, later Archbishop 
of San Francisco, a very lovable character, who was his friend in The 
Rochester Free Academy. Later his association with Henry George 
lit the fire of his social passion and confirmed him in his social views. 


Early he determined to live life to the full, to choose always, so far 
as he could, the right and never fear the consequences. His father 
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wanted to expel him from his own Sunday School because he, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, exercised his own independent judgment in matters 
religious. From early youth he had a strong sense of mission. 


A Soul Finds God 


In Walter Rauschenbusch’s case, as in many another, the circum- 
stances of his early years had a shaping influence. His early religious 
life was of the orthodox German Baptist type. He was brought up in 
a religious family which engaged daily in the worship of God. He was 
from earliest childhood taught to read the Bible, pray, attend Sunday 
School and church. Undoubtedly these had an influence upon him, al- 
though he was not conscious of it at that time according to his statement. 
For a while he ran with a gang of boys and nearly qualified as their 
leader in profanity. Once he ran away from home. Then came, at the 
age of seventeen, a vital religious experience that changed him and his 
outlook upon life. Concerning this, he said, many years later: “And 
then, physically, came the time of awakening for me . . . and what 
I said to myself was: ‘I want to become a man; I want to be respected ; 
and if I go on like this I cannot have the respect of men.’ This was my 
way of saying: ‘I am out in a far country and. I want to get home to 
- my country and I do not want to tend hogs any longer,’ and so, I came 
to my Father, and I began to pray for help and got it; and I got my own 
religious experience.” 

This, then, was Walter Rauschenbusch’s conversion experience. Re- 
garding it he said: “Such as it was, it was of everlasting value to me. 
It turned me permanently and I thank God with all my heart for it. 
It was a tender, mysterious experience. It influenced my soul down 
to its depths. Yet, there was a great deal in it that was not really 
true oa 
And in the light of our present day demand for a religious awakening 
that will lift the soul of our nation, hear how he evaluates: these per- 
sonal religious experiences. “I would not in any way depreciate those 
religious experiences. Indeed I think that one of the reasons for our 
national strength has been that so many thousands and thousands of 
people have been placed face to face with such experiences and have 
at some time or other come under the conscious control of religion, and 
from that time on, they lay open to all the fine moral impulses of right 
living and of good citizenship in our topsy-turvy political conditions 
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here. Ruinous and sinful and immoral conditions have been improved 
wonderfully from the fact that we have so many men of religious ex- 
periences; otherwise it would have gone to the bad long ago.” You 
who are to be the preachers and prophets of tomorrow ought to know 
that you will do much for humanity when you bring lost men and women 
into fellowship with the living God. 

Walter Rauschenbusch never lost the glow or the power of a vital 
personal experience of God. This explains his statement, “Remember 
the Kingdom of God cannot come completely in the world until it comes 
completely in your own life.” 


The Hard Road to Greatness 


Soon after this personal religious experience, Walter Rauschenbusch 
wished to preach and save souls and here follows one of the most sig- 
nificant moments of his life. In order to preach he must be a better 
Christian, so he resolved to live literally by the teachings and spirit of 
Jesus. “I wanted,” he said, “to do hard work for God. Indeed, one 
of the great thoughts that came upon me was that I ought to follow 
Jesus Christ in my personal life, and die over again his death. I felt 
that every Christian ought to participate in the dying of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in that way help to redeem humanity, and it was 
that thought that gave my life its fundamental direction in the doing 
of Christian work.” 

In the light of this and his consequent course of action, I hold that 
this contact with Jesus and his decision to live Christ’s way of life, 
had as much to do with his social enlightenment as anything else. Like 
the Apostle Paul, Walter Rauschenbusch met Jesus and all life was 
different. Jesus changed Walter Rauschenbusch and Walter Rauschen- 
busch changed the course of academic Christianity. From this period 
on his sense of mission deepened. 

Walter Rauschenbusch decided to become a missionary and sought 
appointment under the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, but 
Dr. Osgood, his Old Testament Professor in Rochester Theological 
Seninary, doubted the soundness of his doctrine and caused his rejec- 
tion. If he had gone as a missionary, one can imagine what triumphs 
of faith would have been recorded, but then, think of the loss to 
American Christianity. So, perhaps even the wrath or stupidity, or 
both perchance, of a theological professor was made an instrument of 
good. 
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His Ministry 

Following this came eleven years of hard, constructive Christian lead- 
ership among the tenement dwellers of New York City. This expe- 
rience left its mark and goes far to explain the distinctive character of 
Walter Rauschenbusch’s emphases. All through his life he was con- 
cerned with the miracle of beauty. That miracle with its spiritual im- 
plications, is the more striking when revealed amid squalid surround- 
ings. Walter Rauschenbusch had had a choice between a strong 
church, with a good salary, in Illinois, and the Second German Baptist 
Church in New York, at a salary of $600.00—a church which at the 
time was in ill repute because of the misconduct of former pastors. 
The flame of his social passion had been lighted; he could not refuse 
the cry of the needy. In 1886 he went to New York. This experience 
led him to do what every healthy-minded man must long to do—to 
throw himself into the work of making a little spot in this world a 
better place in which to live. Here on the border of “Hell’s Kitchen,” 
at the age of twenty-five, he began his ministry of reconciliation in the 
orthodox fashion by preaching and pastoring, with the idea of saving 
souls and building them up in the holy faith of God. At first he had 
no definite social program. He knew that a new society was dependent 
upon the new birth. He soon found out, however, that he could not stop 
with individuals. Conditions were so bad that his saved souls could 
not very easily stay saved. Working among the poor and the down- 
trodden, Walter Rauschenbusch began to formulate his Program of 
Social Action. Henry George was running for mayor in New York. 
He joined forces with him and later with Jacob Riis. He labored for 
playgrounds, and he got them too. Fresh air centers and decent homes 
were indispensable. He felt the church could not allow large groups of 
people to live in poor, ill-ventilated, over-crowded, crime-breeding, 
health-destroyinig slum shacks. People must have more than shelter ; 
they must have homes where life thrives and comes into its own. He 
knew that if the church did not end underprivilege, underprivilege 
would end the church. In his church parish, he saw the effects of grind- 
ing poverty and unemployment. He felt the bitterness of insecurity, 
the tragedy of malnutrition and the appalling waste through disease and 
crime in the tenement district. These years in New York confirmed 
him in his social philosophy and convinced him that something was 
radically wrong with the capitalistic system. He tells how, during 
the industrial revolution of the Nineties, he saw good men driven into 
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disreputable lines of employment and widows consent to live with men 
who would support them and their children. 

In the face of these tragic and sinful conditions, Rauschenbusch 
sought a unifying principle that would bring together the personal and 
the social both in his own life and that of the church. On the one 
hand was his warm, glowing, individual religious experience; on the 
other was his conviction that society must be made righteous and 
brotherly. Jesus had spoken to him too clearly on both for him to let 
either go. 


The Ideal of the Kingdom 


Then, the idea of the Kingdom of God came to him. He said, 
“And then the idea of the Kingdom of God offered itself as the real 
solution for that problem. Here was something so big that absolutely 
nothing that interested me was excluded from it. Was it a matter of 
personal religion? Why, the Kingdom of God begins with that. The 
powers of the Kingdom of God well up in the individual soul; that is 
where they are born and that is where the starting point must necessari- 
ly be. Was it a matter of world-wide missions? Why, that is the 
Kingdom of God, isn’t it?—carrying it out to the boundaries of the 
earth. Was it a matter of getting justice for the working man? Is not 
justice a part of the Kingdom of God? Does not the Kingdom of 
God consist simply of this: that God’s will shall be done on earth even 
as it is now in heaven? And so, wherever I touched life, there was the 
Kingdom of God. That was the brilliancy, the splendor of that con- 
ception—it touches everything with religion; it carries God into every- 
thing that you do, and there is nothing else that does it in the same 
way.” 

He stressed it as a conquering idea and one which needs to be em- 
phasized today. He sees it as an all-powerful impulse to missionary 
effort, as the center of a valid theology, and as the basis for the task of 
social regeneration to which he believes the church is called. “Thy 
Kingdom come,” were no idle words of an idle dreamer. 


When he began to interest himself and others in social questions he 
found that the church people did not regard social work as Christian 
work. His friends urged him to give it up, but he kept on. He went 
to the Bible to find out whether he or they were right. He turned to the 
Old Testament and read what those tremendous prophets of thousands 
of years ago were saying and doing in this cause. Any man who 
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wants a dynamic motive for social service will find it in the scathing elo- 
quence of that Tekoa herdsman of the eighth century before Christ—the 
prophet Amos. He, like Walter Rauschenbusch, talked with great 
ability to make profiteers and exploiters shake in their shoes. “Woe to 
them that lie upon beds of ivory, that eat the calves out of the stall and 
the lambs out of the flock.” ‘Woe to them that sell the poor for silver 
and the needy for a pair of shoes,” and to the fundamentalists of his 
day he said, “Ye who desire the day of the Lord; the day of the Lord 
will be to you darkness and not light.” “It will be as though a man 
fled from a lion and a bear met him,” “as though he leaned his hand 
against the wall and a serpent bit him.” “Let judgment run down as 
waters and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 


It seemed to Walter Rauschenbusch that the views of wealth which 
many Christians held were at variance with the teaching of the Bible. 
He took literally the saying of Jesus, that it was easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to get into the King- 
dom of Heaven. After all the efforts of the expositors to decrease the 
size of the camel and to enlarge the eye of the needle, Walter Rauschen- 
busch felt that the camel still meant something big and the needle’s eye 
meant something small, and Christ still hinted that it takes a miracle of 
grace to get a rich man safely inside the Kingdom. 


When Walter Rauschenbusch turned to the New Testament he be- 
came convinced that his social passion and principles were sanctioned 
by the teachings and ideals of Jesus. This was final for him, for had 
he not decided to follow the example and principles of Jesus? From 
this point he began to express his social theories in writing, at first in 
the press, later in his epoch-making books. His first paper on the 
social question was written in 1897. It was, I believe, during this pe- 
riod that the dominant ideas of his great books took shape in his mind. 
More and more he became engrossed in social questions and issues. 
Besides writing for the daily press, he wrote the Sunday School lessons 
for The Christian Inquirer. He squeezed in all the Social Gospel he 
could in his treatment of these lessons. 

In writing on the two Commandments concerning the business of 
loving men, Walter Rauschenbusch writes: 

“And remember that loving means loving. It doesn’t mean 
smiling and complimenting our neighbor to his face and running 


pins in his reputation behind his back. It doesn’t mean squeezing 
the last cent out of him by the double-hydraulic thumb screw on 
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which modern civilization owns the numerous patents, and then 
giving him a quarter when you meet him on the street. Loving 
means loving. . . . This Christianity is a terrible thing when you 
get it undiluted from the very source. Jesus tells us to love our 
neighbors and love them as well as ourselves. Nothing remains for 
us to do but to settle down and do as well as we can.” 


As wide and varied as was Rauschenbusch’s interest in social ques- 
tions, he never for a moment neglected his church. Its membership 
was greatly enlarged and its whole career changed. A new building 
took the place of the old one and the church which hitherto was un- 
attractive and inactive now became popular and aggressive. 


Church Hostile to Social View 


As he toiled on, his social vision grew but it did not come through 
the church. In fact, the church tried for years to choke him off in 
his social expression. His problem now was to combine his social out- 
look with his vivid personal religious life. He had found in the 
Kingdom ideal a unifying principle for these two. But, people did not 
want to hear his social message for they did not count this religious at 
all. Strong men grow through opposition; the plummet of feeling goes 
deeper ; thought soars higher; vivid and strong personalities need ene- 
mies, otherwise they weaken. Likewise they need friends to encour- 
age—opposition and encouragement—these create the dynamic per- 
sonality. Men like Walter Rauschenbusch make enemies. Common 
folk cannot follow them in their argument and in their presence we 
feel like a blacksmith in the presence of a sleight-of-hand man. Walter 
Rauschenbusch was always too great for his enemies. His sense of 
humor, his logic, his selflessness, his love, made him an easy victor over 
his foes. 

When Dr. Lasher, Editor of the Journal and Messenger, wrote a 
scathing criticism of him, he made no reply. Later, when he was in 
Cincinnati, he called on Dr. Lasher. The appearance of Satan could 
not, I think, have surprised Dr. Lasher more. The friendly Christian 
manner of Walter Rauschenbusch completely disarmed the doughty 
editor. Dr. Lasher said, “I think your experience in the New York 
slums biased your thinking, warped your judgment, and made you a 
partisan.” Walter Rauschenbusch replied, “That might very well be. 
Perhaps the fact that you were born and reared in the comforts of a 
well-to-do New England home has somewhat prejudiced your view- 
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point and made you a partisan for the strong and well-to-do. In any 
case, I want to champion the weak and poor, since the strong and rich 
can very well take care of themselves. It may be that this is the reason 
why Jesus was always on the side of the underdog. Anyhow, I intend 
to stand with Jesus for the downtrodden.” The lengthy conversation 
was concluded with a beautiful prayer by Rauschenbusch, in which he 
lifted the whole issue up to the light of heaven and laid it into the 
hands of an all-loving Father. He took his erstwhile enemy by the 
hand and there under the influence of the Divine Spirit, the enemy be- 
came a friend. Never again did Dr. Lasher write an unkind word 
about him. Thus did Walter Rauschenbusch overcome the evil with 
the good. 


Walter Rauschenbusch was a loyal churchman. He wished to bene- 
fit the church by freeing it from the faults that he feared would disin- 
tegrate it, and he wished to free it by giving it a larger vision and a more 
divine task. 


This Gospel of the Kingdom must be preached by men who have 
received their ordination not merely from a church, but from the living 
God, men who are not administrators of the products of the past but 
creators of the future, men who, like Paul, “receive their gospel not 
from those who are accounted pillars in the church, but from God 
himself in the solitude of Arabian deserts and the obscure activity of 
Tarsus.” 

The content of this Gospel which men shall bear must be large 
enough to give a religious basis both for directing the collective life of 
humanity according to the laws of justice and mercy as embedded in 
the Christian ideal, and for saving individual souls. It must reach 
beyond the local church to the ends of the earth. It must give a new 
center to theology and this theology must go back through Paul, to 
Jesus Christ who is the fountainhead. 


A Summary of Belief 
Walter Rauschenbusch believed: 


1. That the Kingdom of God on earth constituted the core of 
Jesus’ message—that the Kingdom would be realized by good peo- 
ple leagued in a society of goodness. 

2. That the church is the chief agency for building this divine 
society upon earth and that it must fulfill this mission or perish. 
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3. That nothing that concerns the life of man is outside of the 
will of God and that religion to be effective must penetrate and 
Christianize every phase of individual and collective life. 

4. That if the church would seriously undertake the task of 
establishing on earth the Kingdom of God, it would become the 
spiritual organ of a new world order. 

5. That when Jesus prayed, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” he was not uttering idle words, 
but outlining a program for his disciples. He meant it. More- 
over, if his disciples should take those words seriously and attempt 
the seemingly impossible, they would win because all the power of 
God would be available to them. 


The Heart of The Gospel 


The heart of the Gospel then, is the Kingdom ideal, and the heart of 
the Kingdom is life. The supreme revelation of Jesus is the estimate 
he put upon human worth. A man is the supremely valuable thing 
that has come from the creative hand of God. There are other values 
to be sure, but man is the valuable thing—more valuable than profits, 
than creeds, or denominations, or the world itself. Creeds and doc- 
trines and institutions are good only as they serve life. Whenever they 
obstruct life they are bad. “Man was not made for the Sabbath, but 
the Sabbath for man.” 

Moreover, every life is valuable. Jesus had compassion on the poor, 
the weak, helpless children, the diseased. Because our own lives are 
valuable we ought to take care of them and conserve their value; be- 
cause the other man’s life is valuable, we ought to help him conserve 
the value which is his—and this regardless of his race, class or condi- 
tion. Every citizen of the Kingdom must oppose every evil that seeks 
to destroy human life. Where does that put us with reference to the 
liquor traffic, greed, hate, injustice of every sort, unemployment, war? 
These all are anti-social and destructive forces and are, therefore, evil. 
War, he held, is the most anti-social and destructive of all. It turns 
love into hate, purity into lust, truth into lies and life into death. War 
destroys human personality and uses a man, made in the image of God, 
for gun fodder. War contradicts and invalidates every principle which 
Christ taught. If Jesus of Nazareth is right, then war is wrong, and if 
war is right, Jesus of Nazareth is wrong. 

Rauschenbusch held that wherever the economic system dehumanizes 
man, it too is evil; that while the Christian ideal pretty largely domi- 
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nates the home and public education, that the economic, the industrial 
and the international order are far from the Kingdom. “It is,” he said, 
“the business of the church to bring these domains under the sway of 
the Kingdom ideal.’ Just as it is the task of citizens of the Kingdom 
of God to obstruct the evil, so it is their duty to support the good. Life 
in the Kingdom is life of the liveliest order. 

It is true that every renewer of religion has a great compassion for 
needy and suffering humanity. This is true of Jesus, and it is true of 
Walter Rauschenbusch. Problems concern us; persons concerned him. 
He was great as historian, theologian, sociologist, poet, prophet, but 
above all, his compassion for man and for humanity and his passion 
for the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth made him essen- 
tially an evangelist. He hated sham and showy rhetoric. Simplicity, 
directness, integrity in preaching, he steadfastly insisted upon. He him- 
self held his audiences by his logical and earnest presentation of facts. 
His expression was clear and his language beautiful. There were al- 
ways flashes of humor, the vision of the poet, the learning of the 
scholar and the compassion of a saint. In this connection one cannot 
easily forget his interpretation of Christ’s injunction, “Cast not your 
pearls before swine lest they turn again and rend you.” He said, “Tf, 
when you address a group of individuals you think of them as swine— 
someone vastly inferior to yourself, and that it is useless to cast the 
pearls of your mind before such, look out! for ‘they will turn again and 
rend you,’ and you will get what you deserve.” 

Rauschenbusch was a man of great faith. His was not so much an 
. individual faith that makes martyrs, as it was the social faith that 
creates heroes. His was the faith that combats and prays, the faith 
that enables one to o’erleap all obstacles and become the inspired in- 
strument of God’s Holy Will. 

He did not believe in going back, but forward. He forged his 
spiritual weapons out of the social needs and necessities of the hour in 
which he lived. He read history, not merely with the idea of inter- 
preting the past, but for understanding the present and forecasting the 
future. 

One cannot pay a tribute to Walter Rauschenbusch without reference 
to his wife. Mrs. Rauschenbubsch is a remarkable woman who, during 
the lifetime of her husband, played a very important role in his life. 
As companion, mother and homebuilder she excelled. In addition she 
was his interpreter and constant helper. 
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His Writings 


He wrote many books, hymns, poems, articles, lectures and letters. 


Within the limits of this brief article, I can merely mention five of them: 


1. Christianity and The Social Crisis, written in 1907. 

He wrote it, he said, “for the Lord Christ and the People.” It 
discusses the economic system from a religious viewpoint and 
boldly advocates a radical social reform. 

2. Prayers of the Social Awakening, came in 1910. 

It is a liturgy of social religion and has often been called the 
Thomas 4 Kempis of Social Christianity. 

3. Christianizing the Social Order, published in 1912. 

This outlines more clearly a definite social program for Chris- 
tianity. 

4. Social Principles of Jesus, in 1916. 

It is a call to test our lives by the standards of Jesus. 

5. A Theology for the Social Gospel, his last and some say, great- 
est book, came in 1917. 
In it he carried the foundation of his social program and philoso- 


phy over into the field of theology. In this he socialized the Gospel 
without destroying it. 


Walter Rauschenbusch, in a stirring life of fifty-eight years, played 


many parts, lived courageously in a period of confusion and peril and 
was still following the gleam when on July 25, 1918, he passed through 
the little postern gate into the presence of God. 


I close by quoting two stanzas from The Little Gate to God, written 


in the spring of 1918, and a Chapel prayer: 


“Tn the castle of my soul 
Is a little postern gate, 
Whereat, when I enter, 
I am in the presence of God. 
In a moment, in the turning of a thought, 
I am where God is. 
This is a fact. 


So it is when my soul steps through the postern gate 
Into the presence of God. 

Big things become small, and small things become great. 
The near becomes far, and the future is near. 

The lowly and despised is shot through with glory, 

And most of human power and greatness 

Seems as full of infernal iniquities 

As a carcass is full of maggots. 
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God is the substance of all revolutions ; 
When I am in him, I am in the Kingdom of God 
And in the Fatherland of my Soul.” 


“O God, we pray thee to make our lives rich in all the graces of 
a holy life. May we abound in love and gentleness, in helpfulness 
and hospitality, in purity and truthfulness. May there be no un- 
cleanness in our act, nor in our conversation, nor in our secret 
thoughts and imaginations. 

If our service is needed to help in the building of humanity, may 
we rejoice that we have it in us to be of use, and may we not 
repine even if we are weary. Save our ministry from self-seeking 
and the love of money. Grant us day by day our daily bread for 
ourselves and for those dependent on us, and make us content. 
When we come to the determining choices of our life, may we not 
seek after high things, after fame and flattery, after profit and ease, 
but if need be, may we follow Him who had not where to lay His 
head. May we hate iniquity and hate nothing else. May we love 
God and love all else. Even when we are wronged, and our wrong 
burns, may we still love him who hurt us, because he is a man, 
sinful and erring like ourselves. 

Bless the day’s work that is drawing to an end. Our life seems 
but feeble and its accomplishments small, but if it is centered in 
Thee, it will be great in the end. All our actions then will not be like 
scattered rubbish, but like stones, laid one by one above the corner- 
stone of a great purpose, and building up a habitation of God in 
the Spirit. Make us fit to house the Lord of Glory. May Christ 
be no homeless wanderer, so far as we are concerned, but may he 
find in us a resting place and temple. 

Finish the day with us. May there be nothing shameful, nothing 
that hides from thy sight. When the day’s work is done, grant us 
rest in thee, that our tired body may be restored to strength and 
we may greet the new day with gladness of heart.” 


BIBLE TRANSLATION AND DISTRIBUTION A 
SOCIAL ACHIEVEMENT OF THE CHURCH 


FREDERICK WILLIAM STEWART * 


N contemplating the achievements of the church, it must always be 
I borne in mind that, since the apostolic days, it has never been a uni- 
fied institution, except in the doctrine of Roman Catholicism. On the 
contrary, the manifold divisions of Christendom have been notorious. 
In consequence, the “church” has never been able to act as a whole for 
the attainment of any social end. This means that most of its social 
accomplishments have been by-products of its religious life, and not 
the outcome of deliberate effort. In fact, in nearly every case of social 
progress that history records, in so far as the church has participated 
at all, it has been but one of many agencies that have co-operated more 
or less unconsciously to attain the particular end. It has furnished 
high-minded men and women; it has given motive and inspiration. But 
rarely has it given united ecclesiastical leadership and sustained effort. 
Far too often it has remained silent or has even opposed some forward 
step of social progress, as when Lord Shaftesbury was laboring for a 
ten-hour bill in England. “ ‘Sinners’ were with me,” he wrote, “ ‘saints’ 
were against me.” } 


In contrast to all of this, the translation and distribution of the Bible 
is a social achievement of the church, wholly independent of any other 
agency, significant in its immediate purpose of disseminating religious 
truth, and of equal social significance in its influence on the languages of 
mankind. “For a hundred years and more,” says one writer, “the lands 
and seas of the planet have been the stage for a play of forces alive with 
political and social significance, with spiritual experience, with tragic 
heroism ; yet no man of genius has attempted to picture the phenomenon 
or to estimate its influence in practical affairs.”? Let us confine our 
attention to the by-product of the church’s effort, rather than to its 
primary aim; to the tremendous social significance of increasing the 
means of communication among men, rather than to the moral and 
spiritual uplift that the Bible carries wherever it goes. 


Cooley says that “without communication the mind does not develop 


* Dr. Stewart is head of the Department of Religion at Denison University. 
1 Fosdick, H. E., “The Meaning of Service, p. 179. 

2 Canton, Wm., “The Bible and the Anglo-Saxon People,” p. 243. 

3 Cooley, C. H., “Social Organization,” p. 62. 
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a true human nature.” ® Even the lower animals have some degree of 
communication, and to that degree have a sort of social existence. The 
development of articulate speech as a tool of communication may almost 
be said to mark the stage in the unfolding story of evolution at which 
man rose out of his place among the brutes and became a higher order 
of being. Nearly all of his progress has been the outcome of his ability 
to pass on his thoughts to his fellows and to receive from them theirs in 
turn. 

Moreover, through this means his influence lives after he has passed 
off the stage. “A word is a vehicle, a boat floating down from the past, 
laden with the thought of men we never saw; and in coming to under- 
stand it we enter into the general mind of humanity, continuous through 
time.” * But with oral speech only, how limited men were after all! 
The voice carries but a short distance. Beyond that the precarious 
agency of memory must be relied upon. 

“It is the social function of writing, by giving ideas a lasting rec- 
ord, to make possible a more certain, continuous and diversified 
growth of the human mind.”® Slowly and painfully at first came 
the attempts to communicate by written signs; rude pictures, then 
pictures as symbols of ideas, then signs as symbols of syllables, and 
at last the truly marvellous invention of letters as symbols of sounds. 
How simple and flexible! The whole outlook of men changed; a 
new stage had been reached. ‘Without some species of writing no 
people has ever preserved the faithful annals of their history, ever 
made any considerable progress in the abstract sciences, or ever pos- 
sessed in any tolerable degree of perfection, the useful and agreeable 
arts of life.” ® The primitive man “knew not how to make a permanent 
record of his history. Until he could devise a means to make such a 
record, he must remain, in the estimation of his descendants, a bar- 
barian. . . . At length, however, this last barrier was broken 
a system of writing was evolved. . . . He could now transmit the 
record of his deeds and thoughts to remote posterity. . . . He had 
graduated out of barbarism, and become, in the narrower sense of the 
word, a civilized being.”? The next great stage of communication 
~ 4 Cooley, C. H,, ibid, p. 69. 


5 Ibid, p. 72. j ) ; 
6 Gibbon, “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Milman & Smith Ed., vol. 1, 


. 354. 
ss 7 Williams: Art. “Civilization,” in the Encycl. Brit., vol. 6, p. 404. 
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was reached with the coming of the printing press, and here the doors 
of the modern world swing open. 

I have dwelt on the subject of communication and have quoted these 
writers regarding its significance in order to make emphatic the social 
meaning of the translation and distribution of the Bible. For, while the 
world boasted of its progress in civilization, great tribes of men were 
still back in the stage of barbarism, having little means of communica- 
tion beyond oral speech, able to make use of but little of the accumulated 
experience of the past, and unable to enter into the vital and pulsating 
civilization of their contemporaries. 

It was not the realization of this important social fact, however, but 
rather the desire to give to every man the Gospel message first-hand, 
that led to the formation, in 1804, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and a few years later, of the American Bible Society. “To 
every man in his own tongue” became the slogan. But before follow- 
ing that fascinating story, let us turn back and see what has been the 
church’s contribution to the means of communication of mankind 
through the spread of the Bible before that time. 

The Bible was originally written in languages already past middle 
life. For this reason, and because the first Christians were a com- 
paratively insignificant group in the ancient populations, the Bible made 
an almost negligible impression on them in their classical form. To 
be sure a few new concepts were added to the general store of the 
languages, but the use of them was narrowly limited. Later, when 
Latin became the language of the church, as a language of the people 
it was already moribund. 

One of the first large contributions to human language made by the 
church through the Bible, if not the very first, was the translation of 
the book into the tongue of the Goths by Ulfilas, “Moses of the Goths,” 
as Constantine called him. Made Bishop at Antioch, in 341 A. D., he 
conceived the great idea of giving his chosen people the Bible in their 
own language, and for the first time reduced their language to writing 
that the record might be preserved.§ That the Goths were shortly after- 
ward absorbed by their neighbors, so that their language died and the 
work of Ulfilas was lost, does not rob him of the honor of conceiving a 
great idea and of being the prophet to point the way for a mighty 
achievement by the church in a later age. 

It is difficult to trace the course of Bible translation through the dark 


8 The New Schaff-Herzog Relig. Encycl., p. 134. 
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ages that followed, but we do know that there were a few followers of 
Ulfilas, who, like him, first reduced a language to writing in order to 
bring the Bible to those to whom they were missionaries. Among these 
were Cyril and Methodius, apostles to the Slavs in the latter part of 
the ninth century, who even invented a written language made up of 
Greek majuscule writing of the ninth century, with the addition of 
new characters which they invented for the Slavonic sounds not found 
in the Greek of that time. What influence the translation of the Bible 
into early English by the Venerable Bede may have had, or the trans- 
lations made in the succeeding centuries, it would be difficult to say 
with any degree of assurance. 


We are on much surer ground when we come to the translations 
made before and after the Reformation, beginning with that of Wyclif 
into English, in 1360 A. D.1° This was the first Bible in a modern 
tongue, and there can be no doubt that it had a pronounced influence 
in bringing an uncouth tongue into somewhat stabilized form. Many 
translations followed, those of the scholarly Tyndale, the painstaking 
Coverdale, and others, and largely through their influence there arose 
the dominant dialect that became, through Shakespeare and the King 
James version, the literary language of modern England, and of a 
larger portion of the human race than speaks any other one language. 
Even in Shakespeare we feel the marked influence of the earlier versions 
of the Bible current in England in his day. 


And the same thing had been happening in Germany through the 
translation of the Bible into German by Martin Luther. As a modern 
literary language German may almost be said to begin with that work. 
“Tf Dante is the creator of modern Italian,” says E. von Dobschutz, 
“Luther deserves the same title in regard to modern German, and it is 
through his translation of the Bible chiefly that his influence was felt.” 14 
So the diverse speech of many nations was finally settled by the trans- 
lation of the Bible, the vocabularies being enriched with Biblical terms, 
and their sentence structure being established.4? All of this has been a 
great social contribution of the church, made almost unconsciously, but 


9 (Ibid. p. 152.) The authorities I was able to consult made references to 
“versions in the vernacular,’ but failed to state whether these involved reducing 
the languages first to writing. 

10 Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge, p. 234. 

11K. von Dobschutz, “Bible in the Church,” Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. 2, pp. 611-612. 

12 Cust, R. N., “Bible Diffusion,” p. 39. 
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the most noteworthy achievement awaited the nineteenth and twentieth 


centuries. 

The Earl of Harrowby, then President of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, when reviewing the work of the Society, said, in 1892, 
“The past fifty years have almost seen a repetition of the gift of tongues, 
because we have produced translations of the Bible in something like one 
hundred and forty tongues. Many of these were previously unwritten, 
and had not known a word of literature before.” 4% From their earliest 
history, the purpose of the Bible Societies, both British and American, 
to give the Bible to every man in his own tongue, has thus led, not only 
to the making of translations into languages previously written but 
lacking the Bible, but also to the gigantic task of creating written lan- 
guages into which they might carry the Book. “Hundreds of lan- 
guages spoken by savage tribes have been reduced to written form for 
the first time and provided with an alphabet, in order that they may 
express the Gospel of Everlasting Love.” 1* This has meant also the 
creation of grammars and dictionaries, and the adding of many new 
words, specially those expressing abstract ideas. It has also meant 
that where there have been several closely allied dialects, the Bible has 
been translated first into the dominant dialect, with the effect of bringing 
many peoples closer together and increasing intercommunication. 


It is a long and notable story. Carey, Marshman, and Ward began it 
in India. In 1834, when Carey died, he had seen the whole Scriptures 
translated into six of the many languages of India, the New Testament 
into twenty-three more, and portions of others.* And the work has 
gone steadily on, until millions in India now have the printed Bible in 
their own particular dialect. ‘When the (nineteenth) century closed, 
a network of languages into which some part, if not the whole, of the 
Scriptures had been translated, linked the Cape with Suez on the east 
and with Sierra Leone on the West.” #6 And so the savages of Africa 
have had an opportunity to take a step toward civilization. 


In nearly every case the alphabet used has been the Roman, which 
will mean all through the future, easier communication with the 
European languages and peoples. Thirty-nine translations were made 
for the use of 4,500,000 barbarous natives of Oceania, “some of them 

18 Quoted in Cust; ibid., p. 27. 


“Have Ye Never Read,” illustrated report of the B. & F. B. Socy. 1912-1913, 


p. 4. 
15 Cust, op. cit., p. 32. 
16 Canton, op. cit., p. 251. 
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on the lowest round of the ladder of human culture.” !” “A special 
syllabic written character has been devised for the use” of the Indians, 
and a translation has been made “for the poor, weak inhabitants of the 
southermost island of Tierra del Fuego, in a peculiar written charac- 
ter, not its own, for it had none.” 18 So the noble tale goes on. 

The American Bible Society has shared largely in this accomplish- 
ment, beginning its earlier history with the Indians of our own land, 
for whom portions of the Bible have been furnished in the Dakota, 
Delaware, Seneca, Ojibwa, Choctaw, Cherokee, and Shawnee lan- 
guages. And as Ulfilas blazed the way for later translations in 
Europe only to have his work lost with the dying of the Gothic lan- 
guage, so John Eliot, in 1631, had been the pioneer in translating the 
Bible for the American Indians, giving to the Algonquins, only to have 
it, too, lost with the dying of a race.*° 

Recurring to the social theories of Cooley and others, as we have 
already noted them, we may begin to grasp the significance of a move- 
ment that has given to millions of men in a barbarous state, through a 
written, organized, and printed language, the means of rising out of 
their barbarism into civilization, so that they may enter the family of 
progress and become truly fellow citizens of the world. The old isola- 
tion is broken. Communication has shattered it. And the Bible has 
done it. And this has been prompted and carried out by the purest 
religious motive. Millions of dollars have been spent on the trans- 
lations, years of time have been devoted, lives have been given,”! scien- 
tific care has been exercised, all to produce translations free from error, 
so that men of other races might share the blessings of the religion of 
the translators. Only one other motive has shared in this work, and 
that in a comparatively small way, namely pure philology. Sixty-five 
translations of the Bible have been made into modern dialects for that 
purpose, fifty-seven of which belong to the series prepared under the 
supervision, and at the expense, of Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte.** 

Moreover millions upon millions of dollars have been spent upon 
the distribution of the Bible after it has been translated. The motive 
has been high and pure, and the credit for the outcome must be shared 


17 Cust, op. cit., p. 27. 

18 Cust, ibid., p. 26-27. : [ 

19 Ferris, Jubilee Memorial of the American Bible Society, p. 27. 

20 Cust, op. cit. 

21 Bruce Barton, in the Outlook, May 6, 1911. i 

22 Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of the Holy Scriptures, vol. 2, 
Doe tXe 
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by no other institution. This is the work of the church alone in the 
large fields where it has worked. Moreover the church will not stop 
till the work is done, and actually every man has a language in which 
he may read, and a Bible for his reading. On no other program could 
the whole of Protestant Christianity be so fully united as on this, to 
give the Bible to every man in his own tongue, without note or com- 
ment, so that this comes about as near being actually an achievement of 
“the church” as can be found on the pages of history. The spiritual 
conquests of the Bible have only begun; the social value of its trans- 
lation and of the written languages it has called into being can never be 
measured ; #3 and the story of how greatly Biblical ideas have affected 
civilizations, specially those of primitive lands, waits yet to be told. 


23 Cust, op. cit., p. 32. 


BENJAMIN HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER EXTRAORDINARY 


Epwarp Cary STARR * 


An the many interesting seventeenth century figures of the Eng- 
lish speaking publishing world was Benjamin Harris. Little 
known today, and seldom mentioned except in rare book circles, he was 
one of the prominent men of his time. 

A native of England, Harris made his mark in London publishing 
circles largely through the works of the Reverend Benjamin Keach, 
a Baptist minister, and one of the most successful imitators of John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.1 Keach gave his books very interesting 
titles, such as The war with the devil; or, The young man’s conflict with 
the powers of darkness.2 This was the title of the book with which 
Harris opened his publishing career. Now Keach was one of the most 
widely read men of his day, and withal a voluminous writer, and it was 
no small advantage for a young publisher to have such a volume for a 
starter. To my mind he was not an “insignificant anabaptist booksell- 
ere 


His career in London publishing circles was far from a quiet one. 
In a day when new publications were required to be licensed, the trap 
was always ready for the rash printer who occasionally dared to publish 
without permission. Most of Harris’ difficulties were to arise from 
this situation, and from his uncanny knack of being taken in compro- 
mising publishing circumstances. 


In July of 1679 Harris brought out the first number of the famous 
Whig newspaper Domestick intelligence or news both from the city and 
country.*. Later in 1679 Harris published a small book, now excessively 
rare, the only copy extant being preserved in the British Museum. 


* Mr. Starr is Librarian of The Baptist Historical Society, Hamilton, New York. 

1 Benjamin Keach, born 1640/1; died 1704. John Bunyan, born 1628; died 1688. 

2 There are three different editions of this in the Samuel Colgate Baptist His- 
torical Collection, all published by Harris. 

3 Frank Monaghan, “Benjamin Harris, printer, bookseller, and the first Ameri- 
can journalist.” In The Colophan, a book-collectors’ quarterly. Part 12 [c1932] 
p. [1.]. Monaghan falls into the common error of calling Harris an “anabaptist.” 
The term is wrongly used. The Anabaptists were a sixteenth century religious 
group which sprang up in Switzerland in 1525. Although Anabaptist was used 
as a term of derision, Harris was properly speaking a Baptist; not an anabaptist. 

4 A photostatic file, copied from the originals in the British Museum, in Journal- 
ism library, Columbia University, contains numbers 1-114 (July 9, 1679 to 
April 15, 1681). 
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This was The Protestant tutor. Instructing children to spel and read 
English, and groundnig them in the true Protestant religion and dis- 
covering the errors and decetts of the papists. . . 5 This little vol- 
ume obviously intended for children, was a bitter attack on Catholicism, 
for Harris had 


“an ardent love for the Protestant religion, and an equal hatred of 
the pope and all that he implied.” ® 


The Protestant tutor is of great importance for our consideration for 
later when Harris had come to Boston, he drew upon this book for one 
of his most famous publications. 

In 1678 (1680 New Style) Harris reprinted an anonymous pamphlet 
An appeal from the country to the city . . ." which provided the 
authorities with the opportunity of making an example of a printer who 
made unlicensed publications. However Harris should have realized 
the risk he was taking, for the pamphlet was inflammatory literature, 
and as some pointed out was: 


“As base a piece as ever was contrived in hell, either by papists, 
or by the blackest rebel that ever was.” ® 


His condemnation was at best a foregone conclusion. Harris was 
brought to trial February 5, 1680. The presiding judge was Chief 
Justice Scroggs who has been called “fone of the worst judges that ever 
disgraced the English bench.” 

During the trial Mr. Williams, a neighbor of Harris, gave his opinion 
of Harris’ character, which is worth quoting in view of what Dunton 
later had to say of Harris. Mr. Williams testified as follows: 


“My Lord, I have known him about a twelve-month; and I have 
always looked upon him to be a fair conditioned, quiet peaceable 
man. He is and has been so reputed among his neighbors. And 
I have never seen any thing from him, but what was very quiet 
and peaceable.” 1° 


While on trial Harris was not allowed to speak for himself, nor was 


5 The Library of Congress has a photostatic copy of The Protestant tutor. 

6 Paul L. Ford, The New-England primer . . . and an historical introduction. 
N. Y. 1899. p. 27. 

7 Worthington C. Ford, The Boston book market, 1679-1700. Boston, 1917. 

8 A short but just account of the tryal of Benjamin Harris, upon an information 
brought agaimst him for printing and vending a late seditious book called an 
Appeal from the country to the city, for the preservation of his majesties person, 
liberty, and the protestant religion. [n. p.] Printed in the year 1679. 

10 A short but just account ps: 
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the jury allowed to examine the book, for whose printing Harris was 
being tried. He was sentenced to stand in the pillory for an hour, to 
have the pamphlet burned by the common hangman, and to be fined 
£500. The indignity of the pillory, where the pilloried was made a 
living target, for missiles verbal, as well as material missiles of stones or 
garbage. His friends did not desert him however for: 


“The Whigs stood in serried rows round the pillory, and he and 
they ‘hollowed and whooped and would suffer nothing to be thrown 
aeeiuame 


That his friends did not raise the five hundred pounds is understand- 
able, for that sum by value standards of that day would be enormous. 
In lieu of payment of the fine Harris was committed to King’s Bench 
prison, from which after two years imprisonment he was illegally re- 
leased.!@ 

The appeal . . . for whose printing Harris had suffered imprison- 
ment was his first literary piracy. Its author is now generally conceded 
to have been Charles Blount, the deist and suicide. 

Harris’ second piracy again got him into difficulties. The title of this 
anonymous item by Henry Care * was: 


The English liberties, or the free-born subject’s inheritance, con- 
taining I: Magna Charta, the petition of right, the Habeas act 
II: The proceedings in appeal of murther . . . III: All 


the laws against conventicles and protestant dissenters. 
London, B. Harris [n-d.] p. xii, 22835 


Five thousand copies of The English liberties were seized as well 
as five hundred copies of The Protestant tutor, and Harris’ arrest was 
ordered. The period was 1685, and he had published just after the fail- 
ure of Monmouth’s Rebellion, so Harris lost no time in getting out of 
the country. He may have fled to Holland first, but at any rate he ar- 
rived in Boston with his wife and family, and a stock of books in the 


fall of 1686. 


11J, G. Muddiman, The King’s journalist, 1659-1689. Studies in the reign of 
Charles II. London [1923] p. 219. , i 

12 William G. Bleyer, Main currents in the history of American journalism. 
Boston [c1927] p. 15. : ; : ; 

13J. G. Muddiman, “Benjamin Harris, the first American journalist.” In 
Notes and queries for readers and writers, collectors and librarians. London. 
Vol. 163 July—Dec. 1932. p. 131. 

14 Henry Care, borne 1646; died 1688. 

15 Copies in Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection, and in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 
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Very little indeed is known of his family. His wife’s name was prob- 
ably Ruth, for in the time of his imprisonment some scurrilous ballads 
were circulated, in which his wife was mentioned as Ruth. He had at 
least one son, whose name was Vavasor, probably after the famous 
Welsh Baptist preacher Vavasor Powell.4® He may also have had a 
son by the name of Benjamin for in one of his books he himself is listed 
as Benjamin Harris, senior. . 

Among his first publications in Boston was an almanac, published in 
1687. This was a sound business move as it presented an example of his 
printing to a wide public, and was besides an item which would sell 
well. This almanac was not the least of Harris’ business notions. He 
also secured a license for a chocolate and coffee shop, which came to be 
called the London-Coffee-House. This was a popular resort, where 
all the eminent people of the day met, among them the Mathers. The 
Coffee Shop was one of the few places that women could frequent. 
They were not allowed in inns. 

Being introduced by his almanac Harris rapidly forged ahead in pub- 
lishing. The New-England primer, probably published in Boston be- 
tween 1687 and 1690 was probably Harris’ most famous work.” It 
has been attributed to many others but perhaps the strongest link for 
attaching it to Harris is his Protestant tutor. Littlefield says that in 
1685 an American edition appeared as follows: 

The Protestant tutor. For children. To which is added verses 
made by Mr. John Rogers, a martyr in Queen Marie's reign. Bos- 


ton in New England: Printed by Samuel Green, and are to be sold 
by John Griffin in Boston, 1685.38 


There are few bibliographical problems as vexing as those presented 
by the New-England primer, and these difficulties have been complicated 
by the fact that the earliest surviving edition is one published in Boston 
in 1727. As Heartman says: 


“Its authorship and the date of the first issue are still mysteries 
that have baffled the research of all antiquarians.” 1 


He does believe however that Harris was responsible for the authorship 
and first printing of the Primer. 


16 Vavasor Powell, born 1617; died 1670. 


Paul L. Ford, The New-England primer . . . and an historical introduc- 
tion. N. Y. 1899, 3 


p. 63. 
<7 George E. Littlefield, Early Boston booksellers, 1642-1711. Boston, 1900. 


p. 109. 
19 Charles F. Heartman, The New-England primer issued prior to 1830. N. Y. 
1934. p. xiv. 
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One of the neat problems is the question of the descent of the Primer. 
Littlefield in his The early Massachusetts press, suggests that the New- 
England primer was doubtless modeled after the Common primer print- 
ed at Cambridge in 1669.29 Various surmises about the Primer’s au- 
thorship deserve consideration. One authority would divide the author- 
ship honors, for he says: 

“Tn its compilation he was undoubtedly assisted by Rev. Cotton 
Mather, who is known to have been a wit and addicted to rhyming ; 
by Rev. Samuel Willard, and by Judge Sewall, to whose literary 


judgment portions of it were probably referred during the long 
voyage to London in 1688.” #4 


Heartman would give Harris most of the credit for he says: 


“There is little doubt that Harris compiled this book, and wrote 
most of it, for he was a man of ingenuity and wrote much in verse.” 


Harris was a verisifier, no doubt, as were many men of his day, so 
that alone would be slender evidence. Harris however did publish 
a small book in verse which C. E. Goodspeed mentions in his Yankee 
bookseller. This was The Holy Bible in verse. London, 1717. 24 x 34 
inches, illustrated with ten cuts.?* The first edition of this was first 
advertized in Davenport’s Saint’s anchor hold...London, 1701.?8 


These three books, The Protestant tutor, The New-England primer, 
and The Holy Bible in verse have interesting relationships. Heartman 
states that the illustrations in copies of The Holy Bible in verse are 
identical with those of The New-England primer. The Protestant tutor 
contained the alphabet, the syllabarium, the alphabet of lessons, the 
Lord’s prayer, the picture of the burning of John Rogers, etc., all of 
which are found in The New-England primer. 


It should be pointed out however that the character of The New- 
England primer was decidedly different from that of The Protestant 
tutor. The former was a school book with a teaching function, the 
latter was a violently partizan anti-Catholic tract. Why the character 
of the daughter volume should differ so widely from a parent book 
has caused much speculation. The Protestant tutor had been used to 


20 George E. Littlefield, The early Massachusetts press, 1638-1711. Boston, 
1907. eVwl ep. 251: 

21 Littlefield, Early Boston booksellers, p. 154. ‘ 

22 C. E. Goodspeed, Yankee bookseller . . . Boston, 1937. pp. 68-69 and illus- 
tration. 

23 Heartman, p. XvVii. 
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indoctrinate children against Catholicism, as its title so expressed. Its 
function had been that of a reading book, but its content that of a 
religious tract. The Primer was new in form and purpose. What in- 
fluences brought Harris to make these changes can only be conjectured. 
Perhaps the political opinions expressed in The Protestant tutor were 
not as meaningful to an American audience, nor as welcome. Ford 
in his New-England primer . . . suggests that a reduction in bulk 
was made so that the item could be sold for a lower price; and its 
school book character emphasized to supply a waiting market, and its 
name changed to make an appeal to local pride. 

It did have an immediate appeal and sold well. For generations it 
was the reading book, and with countless variations was continually 
reproduced, for each succeeding generation of children to toil over. It 
is estimated that at least six editions appeared before 1727. Heartman 
estimated that between 1680 and 1830 there were printed from six to 
eight million primers, and that from this huge total less than fifteen 
hundred still survive. 

One element in their destruction was their size. With a small page 
and with little bulk, they were quickly worn out. They were read 
by children, not by scholars, and children are notably hard on books. 
Because they were children’s books few adults were interested enough 
to preserve copies. 

The New-England primer would seem a broad enough base on which 
to rest Harris’ reputation, but this enterprising publisher made yet 
another contribution to American culture that is worthy of note. 

In Boston, Harris doubtless often thought back upon his London 
life, and had he done so, would have recalled his London newspaper. 
The need of some such news organ must have struck him forcibly, 
and on September 25, 1690, he published the first newspaper in what 
is now the United States. It consisted of four pages, of which only 
three were printed, the fourth being blank, and was in size about a half 
inch longer, and about a half inch narrower than a sheet of typewriter 
paper. This was the first and only issue of the newspaper, called 
Publick Occurrences both forreign and domestick. Designed as monthly 
publication it was immediately suppressed. It had been published with- 
out being licensed, which was reason enough for suppression. A broad- 
side issued by the governor and council stated that it: 


“contained reflections of a very high nature: As also sundry 
doubtful and uncertain reports.” 
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This order of suppression also ordered all copies to be called in, which 
has doubtless contributed to its great scarcity, the only copy known 
being in the Stationers’ Office in London. 

Harris did have an acute news sense as both Bleyer and Winterich 
point out.** But what probably caused its suppression were references 
to the cruelty of soldiers in regard to Indian captives, and in regard 
to charges of incest against Louis XIV. So perished the earliest 
attempt at journalism on these shores. The famous Boston News 
Letter did not make its appearance until 1704. 

The only contemporary references to Publick Occurrences are found 
in the Diary of Judge Samuel Sewall, a friend of Harris, where under 
the following dates he wrote: 


“Sept. 25, 1690. A printed sheet comes out entituled publick 
Occurrences, which gives much distaste because not licensed; and 
because of the passages referring to the French King and the 
Maquas [7. e. Mohawk Indians].” 


“Oct. 1. Print of the Gouvernour and council comes out shew- 
ing their disallowance of the Publick Occurrences.” 


“Oct. 2. Mr. Mather writes a very sharp letter about it.” 


The whole system of licensing was an oppression, which bore down 
heavily on the colonies. Governors sent out to the colonies between 
1686 and 1730 had power to regulate the press. In England however 
the licensing system failed to be re-enacted in 1695, so the colonies 
bore with the system a generation longer than the mother country 
thought necessary for her own confines. With the lapse of the print- 
ing act in 1695 Harris returned to London, where in 1696 he published 
a hymn book for the son of Benjamin Keach. This was Elias Keach, 
whose slender volume called: 


A banquetting-house full of spiritual eo or, Hymns and 
spiritual songs on several occasions 


contains some very interesting items. Harris continued to print for 
many years in London, his last known publication bearing the date 1716. 
His death date is not known, but 1720 has been suggested. 
An estimate of the life and influence of Benjamin Harris presents 
several difficulties. Very little exists in contemporary accounts, and 
24 Bleyer, Main currents, p. 47; and J. T. Winterich, Early American books 
and printing. Boston, 1935. p. 91. 


25 Samuel Sewall, Diary. Published in Massachusetts historical society. Col- 
lections. Series V. Vols. 5, 6, 7. Vol. 1 of diary, p. 237. 
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although Sewall made a few brief references to Harris in his Diary, 
yet he made no descriptive utterances. Our other chief authority, 
John Dunton, erred on the other side. In two of his works he men- 
tioned Harris. In one he spoke of him as follows: 


“Mr. Ben Harris, you know, has been a noted publick man in 
England Uae. 


and continues to describe his temperament as being perhaps too volatile. 
In his other book #7 Dunton had some very nasty things to say about 
Harris, for Harris in his London paper had called Dunton a knave. 
Among the other remarks Dunton made the one that hanging, even 
double hanging wasn’t too good for Harris. In previous passages 
Dunton once spoke of having traveled with Harris from Bury fair and 
had found him to be “the most ingenious and innocent companion that 
I had ever met with.’ Dunton also spoke of him as “Neat and poetical 
Bens Harris.” *° 
Aside from Dunton however, Harris’ publications do say a word 
for him. His English publications, many of them characterized by 
an anti-Catholic slant, tell something of his nature, while his publishing 
career marks him off as a man of great abilities. Frank Monaghan 
in his item on Harris in the Dictionary of American biography states 
that, 
“during his eight years in Boston he had established himself as 


the leading publisher and bookseller of seventeenth century 
America” 


which just about echoes the words of Littlefield in his Early Boston 
booksellers. 

For as long a period as the first six months of 1693 he appears to 
have been the only printer in Boston, and his name is the only one 
that appears in the imprints. He had besides been appointed in 1692 
printer to the governor and council, and published all the official works 
of the colony, as well as some forty-eight books for private authors.” 

What an interesting figure Harris made. He was publisher, printer, 


26 John Dunton, . . . John Dunton’s letters from New England. Boston, 
1867. p. 144 and following. 
27 John Dunton, Life and errors of John Dunton . . . with the lives and 


characters of more than a thousand contemporary divines, and other persons of 
literary emimence. London, 1818. 

78 Dunton, Life and errors . . . p. 293, I have not seen this quoted pre- 
viously to support Harris’ claim as a poet (versifier). 

*9W. T. Whitley, A Baptist bibliography . . . London, 1916-1922. 2 vols. 
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and newspaper man. In his London shop he had sold patent medicine 
as well as books. He published some of the Rev. Benjamin Keach’s 
works, and later published the hymn book of Elias Keach, Benjamin 
Keach’s son. Harris produced one of the ablest primers of his and 
succeeding generations, and published the first newspaper in the United 
States. He was a notable printer in early Boston, where his fame 
would be great, did it rest only on his London-Coffee-House. Here 
was a versatile man, with a genius for getting things done. He fits 
no pattern but stands out against the murky background of the seven- 
teenth century as a man with a forward looking spirit. He was a 
Baptist and an Anglo-American in the best sense of the word. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


The Message of the Book of Revelation. Cady H. Allen. Nashville, 
Cokesbury Press, 1939. Pp. 180. $1.50. 


This book is written by a missionary of the Presbyterian Church (U. S. A.) 
who is stationed at Hamadan, Iran. It is interesting to see such a work com- 
ing from the midst of an absorbing missionary activity. The starting point of 
the volume was a question asked the writer by a member of a bible class—a 
question which he found difficulty in answering. There is a good outline of the 
Book of Revelation, a discussion of apocalyptic literature and its characteris- 
tics, and one of this apocalypse from the New Testament. These are followed 
by brief but very creditable chapters on “Rome in the First Century” and “The 
Church in the First Century.’ With this background the author presents the 
message of the Revelation of John under the topics: “The Christian Assurance 
of Victory”, “The Content of the Victory”, “The Ground of the Assurance of 
Victory”. It is not a commentary as such but there is a commendable blend- 
ing of the historical and the practical. It should prove to be a very useful 
introduction to an understanding of the historical and contemporary messages of 
the New Testament Apocalypse. A brief bibliography, which omits some impor- 
tant volumes, and two good indexes add to the value of the author’s contribu- 
tion. Ee We: 


The Conversations of Jesus. Frederick Keller Stamm. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1939. Pp. xvi+285. $2.50. 


This is a series of homilies based upon those sections of the four gospels which 
represent Jesus either in dialogue or argument with individuals or groups. These 
sections represent many of the most interesting and dramatic scenes in the record. 
Mr. Stamm has brought to his work a mind finely related to the practical and 
edifying uses of Christian scripture and a personality dominated by a desire to 
further the best interests of mankind. The style of writing is clear, simple and 
effective, and there are many literary allusions and illustrations. Doubtless the 
volume will suggest to its ministerial readers many insights and starting points 
for addresses and sermons. In a way these sermons are expository, not in the 
direction of expounding the meaning of the sections but in that of pointing prac- 
tical lessons and values. 

The book makes little claim to critical exactness. Some will think the ignor- 
ing of many scholarly findings to be a weakness. Apart from this the volume 
will render a significant service. It would, however, not be fortunate if readers 
were so attracted by the homiletical values that they lost a sense of the impor- 
tance of an historical understanding of the gospels. BH, Wee: 


The Hand of God. Oswald W. S. McCall, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1939. Pp. 1x+157. $1.75. 


Although it is described as “a book of readings designed to strengthen man’s 
spirit and stimulate his mind,” this work is no conventional devotional manual. 


84 
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Though couched in no small part in impressionistic literary form and imaginative 
and often poetic phraseology, it calls for consecutive reading. The author, an 
Australian by birth and rearing, long pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Berkeley, Calif, and now of the new First Congregational Church, Chicago, 
embodies what must indeed be a deposit of his own spiritual pilgrimage, an 
experience in which he found himself compelled to challenge accepted formulas, 
however hallowed by antiquity, and to go behind them in his search for reality. 

The theme of this work was suggested by Auguste Rodin’s sculpture, “The 
Hand of God,” now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. Nature discloses 
the hand of God as creative power—but, oh to see His face! to be assured not 
alone of resistless energy but of redeeming love! The author found most of the 
verbal symbolism, whether biblical, creedal or confessional, a barrier to the vision 
of God; he found the letter obscuring the spirit; the Book, the Person of God. 
But in the Galilean, mediated by tradition and Book, he found the veritable time- 
less Word of God; he heard God’s voice; he saw His face. The alembic of his 
personality purified the witness of the Christian faith, and revealed a genuine 
significance, after all, in many of the rejected verbal forms. Most of the con- 
ventional framework of historic Christianity is recovered as at least symbol- 
izing—though no language can ever capture—reality. Yet the mechanical and 
transactional can never again be substituted for the vital. 

It is essentially a Logos Christology, and thus a “high” Christology, which 
makes this recovery possible. Geographical propinquity alone might make one 
suspect the influence of John Wright Buckhorn. Hie Bakke 


Theories of Religious Experience. John Morrison Moore. New York: 
The Round Table Press, 1938. XI & 253. $3.00. 


In this work Professor Moore of Hamilton College makes a very considerable 
contribution to the current discussion of religious experience. He focuses upon 
“normal conscious experience and its relevance to theological interpretation,” 
working toward his objective by critically examining the views of religious expe- 
rience developed by William James, Rudolph Otto and Henri Bergson, and con- 
cluding his discussion with an outline of his own theory of religious experience. 

Professor Moore insists that religion utilizes all types of thinking and is not 
uniquely characterized by any type, as the intuitive, on which these thinkers lay 
so much stress. The theories passed under review tend, in fact to over-simplify 
the situation. The attempt to base religious feeling on a small number of emo- 
tions, as e. g. with Otto, involves an arbitrary selection of data. It cannot be 
shown that there is any single or specific religious sentiment. Religious inter- 
pretations are not as alleged, integral to specific experiences, but derive rather 
from the culture which environs the experient: what is focal in one culture may 
not be so in another. 

Mystical experience, on which so much has often been hinged, really covers 
“a diverse and varied group of phenomena.” It is unfortunate to detach con- 
templation from discursive reasoning and to regard it as a superior mode of 
cognition. Ineffability does not attach to mystical experience only, for “the qual- 
itative aspects of experience always escape the conceptual and verbal net.” The 
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significance of any such experience to the individual must in the end depend 
upon his available structure of meanings. 

In keeping with these positions, the author refuses to equate religious expe- 
rience with mysticism. There may be mystical aspects to many sorts of religious 
experiences, but there are also religious experiences in which no mystical elements 
are present. The term religious experience includes much more than the mysti- 
cal. In fact, religious experience is not a distinct form of cognition, but is 
dependent in any given instance “upon the cultural environment for any claims 
which it makes to cognitive validity.” 

The value of Professor Moore’s study is enhanced by the addition of a selected 
Bibliography of some nineteen pages, and a careful Index. Ee Bare 


Evangelism for the World Today. Edited by John R. Mott. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1938. Pp. 295. $2.50. 


This symposium on evangelism embodies the results of a special inquiry pre- 
paratory to the World Christian Conference recently held at Madras, India. More 
than half of the 125 respondents are actually engaged in the work of foreign mis- 
sions, and all the respondents were chosen with a care that they should be repre- 
sentative of contemporary Protestant Christianity. 

The symposium is more significant than might at first appear, for it reflects 
very fairly, one must judge, what is in the minds of evangelical Christian leaders 
of today when they speak of evangelism. The three questions specifically ad- 
dressed to each respondent sought to elicit his views as to the meaning of evan- 
gelism, as to those elements of the gospel which seem more relevant to contem- 
porary need, and as to the kind of evangelism which in his observation and ex- 
perience is most fruitful. As might have been anticipated, there is no thorough 
consensus. 

On the whole, the theology implied or expressed is sharply Christocentric rather 
than theocentric. For a very considerable number, though by no means all, the 
gospel is both personal and social. The social note is largely lacking in the re- 
plies of the European respondents. The discussion of methods reveals a wide 
range of experience with peoples at different levels of culture and with differing 
ideologies ; there is much evident insight into the best available methods of winning 
them, though diverse views emerge here as well. The Continental respondents 
tend, on the whole, to disparage institutional methods; others set great store by 
educational and medical missions. On the whole, though with notable exceptions, 
the contribution of nationals of mission lands lacks any decided original or crea- 
tive note. Among the contributors are President Beaven and Dr. William Axling, 
a Colgate-Rochester alumnus. Tak, 1B, 1k 


The World’s Religions. Charles S. Braden. Nashville: The Cokes- 
biltyepress,. 1939" 6 bp. 256,551.50: 
This compact outline of the world’s religions fills a very real need. It brings 


within the compass of its thirteen chapters not only the world’s living religions, 
but the religions of Greece and Rome, of Egypt and Babylonia, and of northern 
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Europe. It has the advantage of maintaining, as far as so brief a discussion per- 
mits, the perspective so desirable in any presentation of religion, and the added 
advantage of up-to-dateness. 


While this work is not intended for advanced students, it offers an excellent 
manual for study classes and discussion groups, and for the use of laymen in 
particular. It should therefore make very general appeal. The chapters are 
broken up by apt sub-headings, and to each chapter is appended a list of sugges- 
tions for further reading. The volume concludes with a much more extended 
bibliography and excellent indices. The fly-leaf maps are a very practical ad- 
dition to the usefulness of the work. Ha Bak: 


Jedidiah Morse, A Champion of New England Orthodoxy. James King 
Morse. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 
ix+179. $2.50. 


This is number 2 of Columbia Studies in American Culture, a fresh study of 
the development of Christianity in the United States, A. D. 1783-1819, based upon 
hitherto unpublished letters of Jedidiah Morse. The interest centers in Morse’s 
attack upon the Illuminati, his propaganda for Presbyterianism, his criticism of 
the theology of Harvard, and his promotion of the founding of Andover The- 
ological Seminary. “The father of American geography” and founder of The 
Panoplist and minister of the Congregational Church at Charlestown, Mass., for 
three decades is convincingly demonstrated to have been a defender of New 
England orthodoxy. The bibliography includes a list of selected, unpublished 
letters found in Yale University Library, New York City Public Library, Essex 
Institute of Salem, Mass., and the Connecticut Historical Society, periodicals 
and newspapers, memoirs, diaries, and general references. Garin Me 


So This Is Religion. Joseph Lowrey Fendrich. Jas. C. Wood, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1939. Pp. 207. 


Thirteen chapters make up this stern arraignment of religion as operative 
within the “modern church.” In terms that are never obscure and at times 
reach a painful clarity the author takes church officials and members to task 
for the failure of Christianity to attract and to lead the manhood of our time 
into the religious ways of thought and life that derive directly from Jesus of 
Nazareth. Although a minister of wide experience and long service the writer 
has laid aside all his natural and official inhibitions and has set in order various 
viewpoints representing the man “who has no use for the church.” He has be- 
come the advocate of the “average man” who finds financial and social success 
entirely outside of church contacts and who accuses ministers and their follow- 
ing of “smugness, bombast, intolerance’ and several other sins that breed 
spiritual decay. 

In chapter ten, discussing “Radical tendencies within the church,” the writer 
breaks a number of lances in his assault upon organized religion. Churches are 
either blindly embracing radicalism in its worst forms or are, through their 
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leaders, espousing political philosophies that must issue in the destruction of 
true democracy as understood in this western world. “The General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church” has welcomed radicals to its forums. “The 
Methodist Federation for Social Service” is affected strongly by Marxist ele- 
ments. So also are the Congregationalists. The Federal Council of Churches 
is on the side of the radical. The visit of Dr. Kagawa with his gospel of “Chris- 
tian Cooperative Fellowship,” and the “Preaching Mission” under Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones, are tendencies of a “distinct anti-capitalistic’ movement that to the 
“modern man” is subversive of all that is best in our social structure and in the 
Christian religion, rightly understood and applied. 


Dr. Fendrich is the minister of the Metropolitan Church of Washington, D. C., 
with college and seminary training in the University of Pennsylvania and Prince- 
ton. He was in the navy during the World War, commanding light craft. At 
one time he was psychologist in a well known penal institution. He has been 
in prominent Presbyterian pastorates for some years. Other products of his pen 
are, Five Men Named John, Straight Questions to Young Men, What the Blind 
Man Saw, What College Did to My Religion, Half-Baked Ideas, and These 
Troubled Times. 

This book is bound to make the fur fly in any ministerial circle where it is 
read and discussed. We 


Inevitable Dawn. Arthur Charles Baldwin. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1939. Pp. 308. $2.00. 


This novel is not the illconsidered output of an immature visionary. Its au- 
thor is a Rochesterian by birth, a graduate of Denison University, and an hon- 
ored alumnus of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. He was in army serv- 
ice as a Y. M. C. A. leader in the World War. He has occupied the office of 
foreign secretary to a national society and has represented his denomination in 
deputations to far fields of missionary effort. His pastorates cover nearly forty 
years of service in the Mid-west, in New England, in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Out of a long and varied experience has emerged this very 
readable and serious-purposed fictional effort, with laughter and tears in every 
chapter. 

Readers of the Christian Herald will have become acquainted with the novel 
in serial form and under the title of “Mrs. Caleb’s Boarder.” In its present 
form it has already gone into a second edition. The new title is taken from 
the dialogue at the very end of the narrative. If the value of any work may 
be judged by its circle of readers “Inevitable Dawn’’ must rate high in the area 
to which the author has restricted his literary interest. 

The scene of the book is set in Millvale, a small manufacturing town that 
might be anywhere in the Middle Atlantic states. The use of “North Woods” 
to denote the Adirondack region would seem to indicate upstate New York. 
The hero, Bruce Hardy, a young minister just out of the seminary, an enthusi- 
ast with “a flaming aureole of red hair’ as unmanageable as its owner proves 
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to be in his contacts with all, save one, of the Millvale folk, sets out to make 
a success of his first pastorate. At the start he is tagged as coming from an 
institution which is “a hot-bed of liberalism, a fomenter of heresy and division, 
a supporter of evolution and rationalism.” His own dream, conveyed early in 
the action during a conversation with the girl who later marries this reformer, 
is to develop a brotherhood which will be “A power for good in public affairs.” 
How Bruce, after many a serious setback, finally wins out against his foes in 
both religion and politics, increases his congregation, builds and pays for a new 
building for worship and social service, and to his own astonishment, marries 
Mary Knowles, is the material for a plot that issues in “the victory of person- 
ality” and the dawning of a new day in Millvale. Te Ne 


How Our Religion Began. Edna M. Baxter. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1939. Pages, 225. $2.50. 


This is a new book for Senior High School pupils in the Constructive Series, 
and it maintains the high level of those notable text-books for the Church School. 
The author has presented in simple language the manifold influences bearing 
upon the growth of religion among the Hebrews, culminating in the life and 
teaching of Jesus. She has laid under contribution the main findings of schol- 
ars in the fields of Biblical learning and archaeology. Always the religion of 
the Hebrews at various periods has been compared with the purpose and spirit 
of Jesus. Charts, line-pictures, and maps are used effectively. It is an inter- 
esting book, which might be read with advantage by families or by High School 
pupils individually. The section on methods for teachers is of great value. This 
is a good piece of work, which will be welcomed by all who think of our reli- 
gion as a progressive understanding and appreciation of God. Teachers of ado- 
lescents in particular will be glad for this work. Incidentally, it is a fine bit 
of book-making, such as we expect from Harpers. BPS One: 


Tent Pegs. Paul Franklin Swarthout. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1939. Pages, 120. $1.00. 


President George B. Cutten of Colgate University, one of Mr. Swarthout’s 
parishioners, who heard these stories from the pulpit, says in his Introduction, 
“Mr. Swarthout has a genius for telling stories—they are distinctively original 
in theme, timely and realistic in content, and so natural in conversation and form 
as to carry themselves easily into the mind of every child—The moral insinuates 
itself while we are thinking of something else.” Such is the judgment of one 
who is at the same time psychologist, educator, and clergyman. That is also 
the judgment of this reviewer. Tested by all the rules of good story-telling and 
of religious education, this series of thirty stories passes with a grade of A+. 
Further, as Dr. Cutten says, ““We cannot help feeling that anyone can tell (these) 
his stories successfully.” They are really available for use in pulpit, story-telling 
group, or family. The book would be an ideal gift for pupil, parent, or pastor. 

F, O. 'E. 
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Wickenden, Arthur. Youth Looks at Religion. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1939. Pp. 212. $1.50. 


This is an unusually good book not only for thoughtful youth, but for thoughtful 

people of any age. In the Foreword, the author says, “The object of this work 
is not to tell young people what they must think or believe about religious ques- 
tions, but to help them see where the Christian world is in its thinking. 
The questions raised are largely those that are asked by young people when they 
start to think seriously about religious problems. . . . The effort is made, how- 
ever, to go beyond the questions, . . . to push out beyond the horizons of their 
thought and cause them to face some of the great needs of the age.” Rarely has 
such an attempt had more ample fulfilment. Not only are the topics those which 
leaders of youth are asked to discuss, but the discussions seem exactly to fit the 
needs of the questioners. Only a writer with adequate training both as thinker 
and teacher could produce this result. The author’s style is clear and persuasive, 
and the interest maintained on a high level throughout. An excellently selected 
Bibliography adds to the value. Persons who wish to know where the primary 
religious problems lie for educated young people of our generation will find them 
here discussed. There are such chapter headings as, Motives for Being Religious, 
Will Science Displace Religion?, Living by Faith, How Shall We Think of God?, 
Jesus Christ the Son and the Saviour, The New Realism about Sin, Prayer, Why 
the Church?, The Future of Religion. 

This is a book to own and recommend. 1m (Op, 1B 


Being Made Over. Charles Reynolds Brown. Harper & Brothers. 
19395) Pps 159. “$1.50. 


There is no need to review a volume of sermons by the Dean Emeritus of Yale 
Divinity School, but only to welcome it. We know what to expect of him in 
the way of vigorous and forthright preaching. What I wish particularly to 
commend in this volume is the author’s Foreword. Out of an experience of fifty 
years he addresses himself to the preachers of today. The situations which chal- 
lenge them are vividly presented, and, in the author’s judgment, they make the 
work of the ministry vastly more difficult than it ever was before. His confidence, 
however, in the divine resources and in the efficacy of the right kind of preach- 
ing remains. He tells us of what sort he thinks the preaching ought to be, and 
affirms that if life were before him he would again make the ministry his choice. 
It is an inspiring, heartening chapter for us all, and precedes thirteen characteristic 
sermons. U5 5 We 


The Fine Art of Public Worship. Andrew W. Blackwood. Cokesbury 
ETecs wl 9595 EP D.247.. 1 pe. 


Here is a book which happily combines theory and practice. There are great 
books in this field devoted to theory. Others present techniques. This volume 
gives enough of theory to justify the proposed practices, and then gives guidance 
in their use. The author’s conviction is “that every minister should be a master 
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of this fine art,” and the whole matter is presented in such a way as to impress 
the minister with this fact, and aid him in its achievement. Vo 18S We 


Faith in the Mysteries. Earl G. Hamlett. Cokesbury Press, 1939. Pp. 
141. $1. 


A Quiver of Sunbeams. Alfred H. C. Morse. Cokesbury Press, 1939. 
Pp.2t83. $1.50: 


More Sermons from Life. Clarence E. Macartney. Cokesbury Press, 
19395 Pp. 204, $1.50, 


Values That Last. Clovis G. Chappell. Cokesbury Press, 1939. Pp. 
Z216,—$1.50. 


Preaching the Gospel. Howard Chandler Robbins. Harper and 
Brothers, 1939. Pp. X.+151. $1.50. 


Here are five volumes of sermons and addresses from contemporary preachers. 
All are worthy of attention and each has a distinctive character. The first named 
is made up of three minute talks each taking up some baffling perplexing fact 
of experience and affirming that it has meaning and purpose though these may be 
hidden. In “A Quiver of Sunbeams” Dr. Morse lights up a variety of subjects 
with suggestive insights expressed in vivid and picturesque phraseology. The 
characteristic feature of Dr. Macartney’s volume is that he is dealing with life 
at first hand. The sermons are suggested by, and based upon actual experiences 
in, his pastoral work. Ministers will be attracted by Dr. Chappell’s unique topics, 
and will discover how closely the preacher relates Scripture to every day living, 
and how skilfully he applies it. The volume by Professor Robbins contains the 
John Bohlen lectures for 1938. What is the Gospel? It is interesting indeed 
to see how the author answers that question in his opening lecture, and then to 
see how in subsequent lectures he expands his answer into a constructive preach- 
ing program for the entire church year. The book will greatly aid preachers who 
think in terms of the church year, and perhaps will suggest to those who do not 
how unwise they are. 5 BAW 


Harmony in Marriage. Leland Foster Wood. New York: The Round 
Table Press, Inc., 1939. Pp. vi+122. $1.00. 


This book by the Secretary of the Committee on Marriage and the Home of 
the Federal Council of Churches is, as the Foreword indicates, a rewritten edi- 
tion of the author’s previous work, Foundations of Happiness in Marriage. 

Dr. Wood views marriage as “a creative venture which can be as fine as we 
make it.” From his exposition of the meaning of marriage in these terms, he 
proceeds to examine the types of adjustment involved in the marital relation- 
ship and offers suggestions for making them successfully. The material is treated 
primarily from the standpoint of young people considering marriage and as- 
sumes a two-fold character: information and interpretation. The main factual 
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material appears in Chapters 4-6 where a descriptive presentation of the physical 
and psychological elements is given. The interpretation, distinctively Christian, 
is set forth in Chapters 7 and 8. The suggestions for family worship, including 
prayers and biblical references, are well adapted for the use of young home- 
makers. A marriage service is added at the end. 

Although this work is written as a guide for young people entering marriage, 
its treatment of the processes involved will supply the pastoral counselor with 
constructive insights at many points. ©- He Be 


Love, Marriage and Parenthood. Grace Sloan Overton. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1939. Pp. xi+276. $2.00. 


In this book, Mrs. Overton addresses “older young people and adults, married 
or looking forward to marriage, and concerned with questions about the expe- 
riences into which they have not yet entered.” She hopes that these will find 
as they read “some real assistance toward achieving a full view of the whole 
married existence.” Beyond this group is another consisting of parents, teach- 
ers, ministers and social workers all of whom have an interest in marriage and 
the family because of the responsible relation which they bear to those most 
directly concerned. The author expects these also to find help from her pages. 

At first sight, this work looks like “just another book”? on marriage. It is 
that in fact, but differences emerge as one examines the contents. The usual 
topics are treated. All that is offered is sound and wholesome. But the one 
distinctive feature which marks the work is the author’s familiarity with the atti- 
tudes of young people and her ability to shape her materials in terms of youth’s 
own questions. Through this method she avoids the expository approach so char- 
acteristic of adult specialists who presume to impart the finalities of their ob- 
servations or researches as though the vital questions involved could be settled 
by reduction to statistical averages. Mrs. Overton uses her knowledge not to 
convince, or even to inform, but as a means of extending the boundaries of the 
reader's own explorations. She is always with the persons for whom she is 
writing, not above or ahead of them. For example, she starts with the question, 
“Shall We Get Married?” It is not a foregone conclusion in her thought whether 
the answer will be, or should be, “yes” or “no.” It is assumed in the method 
that outcomes will be relative to the facts, hopes, and possibilities which the per- 
sons concerned find in their own situation. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, the pedagogical principle exemplified in the 
book, as well as the range and character of the materials, warrants a thoughtful 
reception by those to whom the author addresses herself. Q: H, 


Chapel Prayer Book. John Henry Frizzell. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press = 1939" Pp elo: $1.00, 


It is impossible to review a book of prayers. The artistry and devotional ap- 
peal of this one induces such a mood of humility that any comment would seem 
an act of sacrilege. Hesitatingly one ventures only to say that these prayers 
breathe in almost every phrase the response of a deeply sensitive spirit seeking 
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to direct the aspirations of the human heart in its quest for fellowship with the 
Eternal. Outgrowth of the author’s ministry to the students of Pennsylvania 
State College, the material in this work bears the impress of the soul’s strug- 
gle to climb the inner stairway which leads into the presence of God. 

The contents include prayers arranged in three major groups: Invocations, 
Prayers, Invocations and Prayers for Special Occasions. A subject index ap- 
pears at the end. Oe lal) 18% 


Hinduism or Christianity. Sidney Cave. N. Y.: Harper & Brothers, 
193592 ep: 2575 $2.00: 


The Haskell Lectures for 1939, given in the Graduate School of Theology at 
Oberlin College by Principal Cave of New College, London, and published as 
“A study of the distinctiveness of the Christian message,” offers the student of 
comparative religion an extraordinarily discriminating and competent study of 
Hinduism, a study which is the result of both careful scholarship and first-hand 
contact with Hinduism in its contemporary expressions. The interpretation of 
Christianity which the work sets forth is in terms which make “the life, death 
and resurrection” of Christ focal. Very much the same distinction which Hen- 
drik Kraemer makes between empirical Christianity and “the Gospel” is insisted 
upon. “The radical realism of God’s Word to man in Christ” has too often, 
in the modern missionary expression of the faith, been reduced to “a vague 
idealism.’ And to this result, in the author’s judgment, Rethinking Missions, 
appears to have made a considerable contribution. dels toy LR 


The Economic and Social Environment of the Younger Churches. J. 
Merle Davis. London: Edinburgh House Press, 1939. Pp. 
xv+231. 


The International Missionary Council, in the year 1930, established at Geneva, 
Switzerland, a department of social and industrial research, with the author 
of the above volume in charge. In addition to studies in many other areas, the 
department latterly carried through an important series of field studies related 
to the problem of self-support, which is the nub of interest in the present work. 
The materials here published were circulated in substantially the present form, 
to the delegates to the Madras Conference, well in advance of that meeting. 
They are here issued with only minor alterations. 

The twelve chapters are full of concrete material bearing upon the general 
problem of self-support among “the younger churches.” How is the Christian 
movement to become self-maintaining, when the general basis of livelihood over 
wide areas is so meager? The wider implications of such a study must be ap- 
parent to all who follow it through. They must realize more clearly than 
they otherwise could how deeply the whole future of Christianity as a world 
movement is implicated in and conditioned by the political, social and economic 
patterns which dominate the life of our world. One must think beyond “self- 
support” as a matter of maintaining organized church life to the problem of 
a higher standard of life for the whole vast under-privileged sections of the race. 
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What shall be said of a civilization, or of a culture, where such conditions as this 
book describes can obtain without serious protest or effective correction? The 
author, speaking of the situation of “the younger churches,” says that “Christianity 
has not yet succeeded in creating a new environment to take the place of the 
old, nor yet adjusted itself to the supporting capacity of the meg ee, ae 


A Jew Looks at America. Louis M. Levitsky. New York: The Dial 
Press, 1939. Pp. 107. $2.00. 


The very popular rabbi of Temple Israel, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, in this 
all too brief volume analyzes the religious and ethical qualities discernible in the 
history of Judaism, indicates their contribution to western civilization and makes 
out a remarkably good case for their survival value in twentieth century America. 
The discussion summons despairing contemporary pessimists to a perspective which 
should convert them into joyous optimists. It is an effective December tonic for 
the tired Protestant. Dr. Levitsky rightly contends that Americans have “not 
all been put into a huge caldron and then poured into identical moulds”; “America 
is the new world symphony.” 

Co Hie 


This Nation Under God. Arthur E. Holt. Chicago: Willett, Clark & 
Company, 1939. Pp. 205. $2.00. 


This volume is an expansion of the Rauschenbusch Lectures delivered at The 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in the spring of 1938. Its main concern 
centers in religion and the democratic way of life. The author senses acutely the 
forces which threaten free government in the world today. He recognizes that 
the real dangers to American democracy lie within the nation, not outside of it. 
Foremost among these dangers is the current tendency to escape responsibility. It 
is becoming a habit in some quarters for men to blame events on social conditions, 
to identify themselves with pressure groups that stand for some particular policies, 
or to claim exemption from personal obligation by hiding behind some special 
privilege. Not infrequently those having a moral bent exalt some petty conviction 
at the expense of important social issues and thus side-step courageous action. To 


maintain democracy requires the recovery of responsible living in all areas of the 
common life. 


Dr. Holt describes responsible living as the “courage and capacity to break with 
all environmental securities and to outline adventurous programs for new good.” 
Responsibility grows by exercise in facing and dealing with issues and events. It 
does not develop in a vacuum. When democracy is healthy it not only bestows 
the privileges of freedom but offers opportunity for developing independent ca- 
pacities which enrich social living. Resources for responsibility derive from the 
conviction that “the nature of reality is such as to encourage . . . the pilgrimage 
toward maturity,’ and from a concern about the interests of others with whom 
one is identified in a common cause. “People who, for a long time, are denied 


— nevi 


howl, 
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the opportunity of making free choices in social conduct gradually lose the capacity 
to do so.” 

Dr. Holt does not identify democracy with Christianity as some defenders of the 
“American way” seem to do, but he sees clearly that religious freedom and political 
liberty have a vital relation to each other. Democracy is not the political expres- 
sion of Christianity but its emphasis upon the dignity and worth of personality 
is derived from the Christian ethic. Worship is basic to self-direction, an orienta- 
tion toward worthy ends for the realization of which one accepts responsibility and 
works co-operatively with others. 

This is a book which speaks to the times but its thought and mood root deeply 
in a tradition and point toward an objective of future fulfillment. 


New Ways in Psychoanalysis. Karen Horney. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1939. Pp.-343.-$3.00. 


For nearly half a century the name of Sigmund Freud has led the procession of 
thinkers in the field of medical psychology. But of late it has become increasingly 
apparent that the genius of Freud lay not so much in the nature of the hypotheses 
which he formulated as in his capacity to inspire his co-workers to make excur- 
sions into the human mind and bring forth things new and old. It was one of the 
great virtues of Freud that he moved others to disagree with him and challenged 
them to do hard work, to engage in painstaking research, in order to prove him 
wrong or inadequate. First Jung, then Adler, both deeply in his debt, accepted 
this challenge and did notable work illuminating and elaborating the contributions 
of their teacher at many points. This process is still going on, and there is not 
in America at least, a more fertile and promising mind than that of Dr. Karen 
Horney, author of the volume under present consideration. 

Two years ago, Dr. Horney brought out her first significant work under the title 
The Neurotic Personality of Our Time in which she dealt with the neuroses from 
a cultural standpoint. New Ways in Psychoanalysis advances her venture toward 
her goal by being a critical re-valuation of original psychoanalytic theories in the 
light of a growing mass of clinical data. The motivation behind this work is two- 
fold: a doubt about a fundamental contention of the Freudian theory, and a sense 
of the inadequacy of the theory to explain or formalize clinical phenomena. The 
author says that she had her “first active doubts as to the validity of psychoan- 
alytical theories when I read Freud’s concept of feminine psychology, doubts 
which were then strengthened by his postulate of the death instinct.’ A growing 
experience as a therapist increased this questioning, for she found “that almost 
every patient offered problems for which our accepted psychoanalytic knowledge 
offered no means of solution, and which therefore remained unsolved.” 

The “house that Freud built” is by no means destroyed by Dr. Horney’s work, as 
indeed that is not her intention, but it is remodeled in some of its fundamental 
architecture and the interior is refurnished with enough cultural pieces to make 
the human setting look more natural than the biological archaisms of orthodox 
psychoanalysis. The book is highly recommended for the reading of those who 
are familiar with the Freudian framework and who are desirous of keeping up 
with new methods in psychotherapy. OME Bs 
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Revolutionary Religion. Roger Lloyd. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1938. Pp. 190. $2.00. 


As its subtitle states, this book by the Canon of Winchester, deals with Christi- 
anity, Fascism and Communism as the three great systems which are contending 
for the loyalty of the western world. Both Fascism and Communism are treated 
as “religions” in the sense that, though secular, they have an ideology expounded 
in a literature, a leader or leaders incarnating the doctrines, and a program de- 
manding the absolute loyalty of the devotees. To both of these Christianity stands 
opposed, primarily on the ground of its doctrine of revolutionary love. “Christian- 
ity has the weapons to set the world free, to achieve the authentic revolution,” says 
the author. 

Canon Lloyd’s analysis of the “religious” character of Fascism and Communism 
is very brilliantly done. Affirming that “It is the function of religion to provide 
an explanation of the wholeness of a man’s experience of the universe, and of his 
own life, and to relate it to the essential mystery which underlies it,’ he proceeds 
to show how totalitarianism comes within the definition, how its prophets and 
teachers are never tired of pointing out the validity of its philosophy of life and 
its rationale of the mystery of all existence. But there is, nevertheless, a more 
excellent way. “The primary difference between the Christian and the follower of 
any other revolutionary path . . . is that the Christian knows that he is a 
fellow worker with God. It is not simply that we work with God, in the sense of 
being bound with Him in a partnership of equals. It is that we are in a partner- 
ship with Him who is the very core of all reality, in the sense that we know our- 
selves to be completely dependent upon him.” 

Concerning the Christian in the present world situation, Canon Lloyd has some 
magnificently sound things to say. Because the Christian revolution is neces- 
sarily undramatic, we must be on our guard constantly against the fear that 
righteousness is in retreat. “Righteousness is always on the point of defeat. But 
because God is with it, it arises from its defeat unperturbed and serene, and claims 
the larger victory, which Evil is by that time too exhausted by its own pace suc- 
cessfully to claim.” Christianity is the longer way round but it is the only way 
which at last leads man home. 

This book is invaluable as a guide to ministers and teachers who want to do 
straight thinking on religion facing the world in these times. Moreover, one turns 
from these pages with a deep joy that the opposition to Christianity in the world 
today is bringing us to a new awareness of its depth and abiding sufficiency. Every 
minister will want to read this work. 


QO. H. B, 
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